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tion could be vocally poured forth to the Fountain 
of light and life: blessed be the name of Him 
whose throne of grace is ever accessible to faith. 

“We returned to our lodgings, and after a 
season Of honest plain dealing with the heads 
of the family, and feeling with and about the 
large flock committed to their charge in the 
wilderness of this world, we felt clear of this 
trying spot, and proceeded to Stramore. 

“Lurgan, 31st. We attended Ballinderry 
meeting on First-day, which, like all others we 
have here, was an exercising season ; we returned 
hither, and in an evening sitting in this family, 
were, through unfailing mercy owned by the 
overshadowing of the holy Wing. 

“ Yesterday afternoon we went to see Mary 
Ann Clibborn, who appears near being removed 
from a family of eleven children. After a time 
of religious retirement with the afflicted Friend, 
we sat awhile with the childrea and their father 
in another room, which proved a season of mer- 
ciful condescension, in not only opening the 
Gospel spring, but causing it to shed a softening 
influence, so as to excite a consoling hope that 
the bread cast upon the waters may not be lost. 
These visits produced real relief of mind, and 
indeed our feelings while in the house, tended 
to renew an humble confidence in the leadings 
of unerring Wisdom, at the same time bowing 
in that abazedness of self, wherein the heartfelt 
language is, ‘not unto us, O Lord, but to thy 
name be the praise, when any little ability is 
renewed to labor for the promotion of thy bless- 
ed cause.’ 

“Thad from the period of our first being in 
Lurgan felt inclined to return, and though the 
visit already mentioned was one attraction, there 
was a further exercise, even the prospect of an- 
other meeting, which I wished the inhabitants 
might attend; but faith was very low, and it 
was accompanied with, I trust, some little knowl- 
edge of myself, so that though I did intimate it, 
I requested the notice might be confined: the 
meeting was largely attended by Friends, and 
many not in profession with us were there also, 
but an inconsiderable number to what might 
have been, had faith been strong enough ; how- 
ever, 1 may thankfully acknowledge it was a 
season of renewed instruction, and life did in 
degree triumph over the death that seemed to 
threaten. 

“Gracious regard hath again been manifested 
in aseason of retirement with some young people, 
and heartfelt satisfaction experienced. Thus we 
get on in a hobbling way, yet I trust are in our 
right places so far; a hope which reconciles to 
difficulties, and helps in a measure to surmount 
them. 

“Maze, near Lisburn, Sixth Month 4th. On 
Fifth-day morning we went from Lurgan to 
Ballinderry, sat a meeting there, which was 
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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

“Rathfriland, 26th, 1791. Attended the usual 
meeting at Lurgan yesterday, and this morning 
that at Moyallen, both proving seasons of deep- 
ly exercising feeling, the doctrine which opened 
being of a very close nature, and trying to de- 
liver, but assistance was graciously afforded, to 
my humble admiration. 

“In getting so far through this province, it 
seems to me that no superficial work will avail, 
nor anything short of a willingness to get down 
into deep feeling with the seed, in its imprisoned 
and oppressed state, and administering as ena- 
bled to its wants; in this exercise none can, I 
believe, have an adequate idea of what conflicts 
await the poor mind, but those who are thus 
introduced into them. I know my capacity for 
right understanding, is far inferior to many of 
my brethren and sisters in the work ; but it seems 
as much as body and mind can at times bear, to 
feel in my small measure for the hurt of the 
daughter of my people, too many of whom feel 
not fur themselves, and I fear come under the 
description of the whole who need not a phy- 
sician ; so that though there is abundant balm 
in Gilead, they remain unhealed ; though there 
is a sovereign Physician there, they are unre- 
stored. Among such as these, if anything be 
uttered, it must indeed be a plaintive song, a 
language of mourning and bitter lamentation, 
for many are falling before the enemy, and car- 
ried away captive as into a strange land. 

“The meeting at Rathfriland on Sixth-day, 
was attended by most of the members and pro- 
fessors, a small company, and one, among whom 
I think there was less of the moving of spiritual 
life, than in any other spot we have been at. 
The seed of the kingdom felt to me in a state, 
where it could not be ministered to but by Al- 
mighty power ;* the struggle for its arising was, 

owever, mercifully continued, and through best 
help, victory so far experienced, that supplica- 

* The state here opened by Mary Dudley—a state 
which, as she represents, “ could not be ministered to 
but by Almighty power”—reminds of the Scripture: 
‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
ellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” 
And also of the descriptive lines of a Christian poet: 
The sti/l small voice is wanted. He must speak, 

Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect ; 

Who calls for things that are not, and they come.” 





And 
“Tn vain thy creatures testify of thee, 
’Till thou proclaim thyself. Theirs is indeed 
A teaching voice; but ’tis the praise of thine, 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use.” 


rather large, though a widely scattered settle- 
ment in a country place; life was exceedingly 
low, but I thought rather increased towards the 
last, liberty being feit to deliver close doctrine 
among them; we took acold repast in a little 
cottage near the meeting-house, and Louisa Con- 
ran joining us, returned home with her and 
lodged. Went next morning to the Monthly 
Meeting at Lisburn, that for worship was passed 
in silent suffering; the women’s meeting was 
rather a relieving one to my mind. At six 
o’clock in the evening we attended the Select 
Meeting, wherein a little light graciously shone, 
and something of Christian fellowship was wit- 
nessed. 

“ Lurgan, 8th. On First-day I was confined 
at John Conran’s by indisposition, and on See- 
ond-day we went to Lisburn and called on a few 
of the families, which proved a means of relief 
from some painful feelings. Being so inclined 
we passed one night under the roof of our tried 
friend Jonathan Richardson, who latelv lost his 
lovely wife in a consumption. The Monthly 
Meeting here occurring, we attended it; that 
for worship rather low, the succeeding one more 
open, and the Select Meeting in the evening fa- 
vored in the unity of life, and a time wherein 
the liberty of the Gospel was felt. 

“Lurgan, 13th. We-arrived at Rhonehill 
on Fifth-day, and met as before a truly cordial 
reception. Next day was the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, which held long, 
and was a very exercising season ; some circum- 
stances being unpleasantly handled, caused a 
cloud to darken our hemisphere, but through 
favor this measurably dispersed, and before our 
separation a degree of light and life spread over 
us. The meetings for discipline on Seventh, and 
those for worship on First-day were very large, 
and mercifully owned: my faith was low, but 
access being granted to the throne of grace, 
ability to labor was experienced, much to the 
relief of my poor mind, and I trust not to the 
injury of the precious cause. 

“On hearing of the death of Mary Ann 
Clibborn, I found it best to return hither, 
though sixteen miles additional riding, to at- 
tend the burial ; a very large number of Friends 
and others were assembled on the vccasion ; we 
went to the house before meeting, and felt in- 
clined to go again in the evening, which some 
of us may be thankful we did, from the re- 
newed conviction that it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to that of mirth. The 
bereaved husband and ten children were pres- 
ent at a solemn season, which was marked by 
feelings of near sympathy, and closed with 
supplication for support in the day of trouble. 
The interment this day is the fourth from that 
house in two years, three children and their 
mother! These are indeed deeply instructive 
dispensations. 

“The usual meeting at Lurgan on Fourth- 
day was well attended by the members, and 
though we had wanted to push forward, we had 
at this time, cause for adopting the old proverb 
‘a stop is no let’ or real hindrance, believing 
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that our detention was in best ordering, this 
meeting proving the most relieving to my mind, 
of any we had sat in this place. Next morn- 
ing we resumed our journey, and travelled 
to Antrim, seventeen miles from Lurgan, where 
only a few Friends reside. We concluded to 
sit with this poor little flock in their meeting 
house at six o’clock in the evening; there were 
several present, who through one means or other 
had forfeited their right to membership, though 
we knew not hereof, nor aught about them until 
after meeting; the line of reproving doctrine 
ran closely, while the honest hearted were, I 
trust, encouraged to hold on their way, and 
though a suffering season, it closed with renewed 
cause for humble thankfulness to our Almighty 
helper. 

“Sixth-day, the 17th. We went to Bally- 
mena, near which one family under our name 
resides. It had been usual for this family to 
meet Friends who were travelling, at one of the 
meetings, but I felt an unusual inclination to 
go to them, though it cost us a few more miles 
riding, and as soon as we entered the town I 
thought I understood why the impulse was so 
strong to visit it; but I kept the pressure my 
mind was under to myself, and no meeting- 
house being there, nor Friends residing in the 
place, felt discouraging. However, on going 
up stairs at the inn, I observed two rooms with 
folding doors, which being opened made the 
whole pretty large; so I gave way to the im- 
pression, and had notice circulated of a meet- 
ing, to which, besides the few Friends, about 
forty persons came, who sat in much quietness 
and solidity during the time of silence. A sol- 
emn covering was evident, to the humbling of 
our spirits, and in the prevalence of Gospel love 
the testimony of Truth was a little opened, gra- 
cious help being afforded beyond what I could 
have asked or expected, so that I could re- 
newedly say it is good to trust in Thee—yea, 
none ever trusted and was confounded. 

“This morning we set out after breakfast, 
and a few miles from the town, our guide in- 
forming us there was a settlement of Moravians 
at a little village he pointed to, I inclined to 
call on them: so we turned off the road and 
went up to the house of the single sisters, where 
we were kindly received; and finding that I 
had been acquainted with many of their people 
in Germany, produced additional attention to 
us. They took us over their chambers, chapel, 
&c., and showed us the various works they 
wrought, and afterwards requested us to take a 
bit of bread; we did so in the matron’s apart- 
ment, who appeared a religious, feeling woman, 
as was the case with several others of them, and 
this little visit seemed mutually satisfactory and 
pleasant. We got here to tea, and purpose re- 
maining over meeting to-morrow. 

“Toberhead, Sixth Month 21st. We left 
Ballinnacree Second-day mourning, and reached 
this place in the evening, where we met a truly 
kind reception in the garb of simple hospitality, 
and feel very comfortable in the humble dwell- 
ing of our dear friend Gervas Johnson, attended 
by his two daughters, who, with their parents, 
endeavor to make our little tarriance here pleas- 
ant, and indeed it is much more so than many 
superior habitations would prove. At the meet- 
ing here this day the house was nearly full of 
Presbyterians, the preacher, his wife, and the 
clerk of their meeting amongst them ; it was a 
season of liberty. 

“There seems an invitation in these parts, as 
well as others, to those not professing as we do. 
Oh! that all may be gathered to the teaching 
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of Christ Jesus the true Shepherd. Since tea 
we have been favored with a solemn season to- 
gether in this family, where the precious life 
cemented our spirits, and under its prevalence 
a little of the oil ran through some vessels to- 
wards the beloved youth. 

“ Lurgan, 23rd. We arrived here this even- 
ing to tea: we have travelled since this day week 
about one hundred miles, had five meetings, and 
several family sittings; the last meeting yester- 
day at Grange, whence we proceeded to Antrim, 
nine miles, to lodge. We intend to rest here 
feeling to require it after this journey, which has 
been truly exercising every way, but accompa- 
nied with a little of that peace which is worth 
suffering to obtain. 

“Maze, Seventh Month, 4th. I was painfully 
confined more than a week at Lurgan, and feel 
considerably reduced in strength by this at- 
tack, but was enabled to get to meeting there 
on Fourth-day; My body suffered so much from 
the exercise which then fell to my lot, that though 
we had concluded to leave Lurgan the same af- 
ternoon, we gave up to rest a day or two longer. 
On Seventh-day we proceeded hither, and yes- 
terday morning went to meeting at Lisburn, 
where, as in one I before sat in this place, my 
mind was deeply pained and oppressed from 
the prevalence of a spirit which was thirsting 
for words, and sustained itself on the labor of 
others, without any exercise of its own, after 
that food which can alone nourish unto everlast- 
ing life. I was strengthened to get some relief 
by an honest endeavor to deliver what I ap- 
prehended was the counsel committed to me, 
and being out of debt felt a comfortable poverty, 
very different from what is brought on by with- 
holding what is called for. 

(To be continued.) 


The Mir. 


In the minds of most persons, who think on 
the subject at all, there is great confusion about 
the workings of the Russian government. It is 
one of the marvels how so many people, of such 
different ancestries and environments as the 
Russians, can be corraled and made compara- 
tively satisfied in their several conditions of life. 

Another surprise is that the peasant classes 
are not the conspirators, and are not even dis- 
satisfied with the government. The conspira- 
tors are found among the aristocracy, the civil 
service, the university people and the military. 
The peasant classes are loyal, and, considering 
the difficulties in sustaining life in Russia, and 
the meagre revenues from agriculture and the 
trades, they are moderately happy. They are 
not conspirators, because they do not care for 
any authority beyond their own town or neigh- 
borhood. The troubles at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg do not concern them, so long as they 
do not touch them. As many in great cities 
are so accustomed to the ery of fire, that it does 
not startle them, and the most they do is to feel 
if the wall next to their beds is hot; so the 
alarms of Nihilists at Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg concern only those that live there, the 
peasants having no more interest in them than 
in voleanic explosions in the moon. 

The tillers of the soil in Russia do not belong 
to the revolutionary classes ; they are traditional 
in sentiment, and live on the past. The Czar 
is still to them a beautiful and real ideal, the 
creature of their own creation, and if he has 
not done all for them that could have been de- 
sired, it is because he has been overpowered or 
thwarted in his purposes. They believe that 
he will ultimately gain for them the concession 


from the land-owners that they need, and g& 
much desire. They are the most religious 
ple in the world, and believe that the Czar is of 
God, and that God works by him in his owg 
most sovereign way ; for, to the Russian peasant, 
God is only a benevolent and omnipotent Czar, 
It must be known in order to an understandin 
of the case, that, with the exception of a fey 
abuses, the Russian peasant classes have as much 
local liberty as have the cantons in Switzerland, 

The town meeting, so supreme and well suited 
to the New England spirit and opinion, in the 
early days of the colonies, is not a temporary 
expedient among the common folk of Russia, 
but an institution which has never been dis 
turbed in all the centuries of Russian autocracy, 
The town meeting devises and executes all local 
government. It is composed of all adult males 
free from paternal authority. This meeting de 
cides all questions of local or municipal gover. 
ment, and from its decisions there is no appeal, 

Since the emancipation of 1861, the Czar 
Alexander has been obliged, in the new con- 
ditions which emancipation brought, to change, 
in two or three particulars, the methods of 
rural self government. It created a special 
village court, consisting of ten judges, elected 
by the assembly. Before this necessary inno- 
vation, the Mir, or town meeting, was the sole 
legal tribunal. 

The second interference of the imperial govern- 
ment was more hostile to the long-possessed 
liberties of the people through the town meet- 
ing. This was the power bestowed upon the 
Slovosta, the town mayor, to give legality to 
certain meetings, and to prohibit others, or 
rather, to discriminate and legalize only such 
as he convened. 

The Mir of Central Russia, and in Southern 
Russia the Gromada, is the peasant’s concep- 
tion of supreme authority, and the bulwark of 
the entire community against official inter-med- 
dlings. It may be convened by the humblest 
citizen, and at any time and place, and the 
communal authorities must respond respectfully 
to the summons. For failure in duty or dis- 
respect, the assembly will dismiss them in dis 
grace, without notice, and deprive them fora 
time of their citizenship. 

The town meetings are held in the temple 
“not made with hands,” and decorated by a 
canopy of blue, bespangled by star dust, but 
the part of it occupied must be just before the 
starosta house, or if this is not attainable, then 
before a tavern or some other convenient place. 
The meetings are as wild and clamorous as 4 
congress of rooks. There is no presiding officer. 
and the debates are carried on with the wildest 
screechings, pullings and shoutings to get atten- 
tion. The man who has called the meeting 
rises to explain, and is heard with patience, and 
probably with respect, for a time, but he is the 
only one so heard; the rest have to run the 
gauntlet to be heard or heeded. When the 
reasons for the meeting are stated, a scramble 
ensues, after the order of a cane contest in col- 
lege. Some are run over in the grand melee; 
some are shut up because they cannot make 
noise enough to rise above the din; but all get 
a chance, for the vote will never be taken until 
they have talked themselves breathless. So if 
a man has just wind enough to protest, the 
meeting will wait on him until he has had his 
say. If the meeting gets a little too boisterous 
for progress, it divides into smaller groups, which 
keep on discussing. But this is the froth on the 
surface; real progress is being made all the 
time. 




























The town-meeting comes to a satisfactory — 
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end, as it is bound to do, for everything is dis- 
































































spect, yet not the contrast that exists between 








































peo cussed until it is unanimous. the Pacific and the Atlantic slopes. 
8 of No such process is known as voting. The} In all civilized countries man has had power 
own town-meeting can end only in unanimity. One| to impress his national peculiarities upon the 
ant, side, and then the other, raises a little, or pares | face of the earth itself in so unmistakable a way 
Zar, the subject down until all are satisfied ; all in-| that not even an almost identical flora and a 
ing terests are conciliated, and the Mir is of one | similar geological structure will bring about 
few mind. When this is reached there is no appeal, | resemblance. Even though the clothing and 
uch and all submit. The town-meeting in Russia] the residences of the country people may be 
nd, does not force the views of the majority on the | absent from the picture, their modes of culti- 
ted minority. Everybody must make concessions | vation, their fences, their roads, even their foot- 
the for the general good, and majorities are too] paths, bear witness to the nationality. Nowhere 
ary wise and generous to take advantage of numer- | out of England can a hedge be found resembling 
sla, ical strength. an English one. A privet-hedge, a box-hedge, 
dis- The Mir is more a parent than a master—it | a holly-hedge, even a hawthorn hedge, may be 
Mey. is everybody’s father. This makes the town-| imitated, but none of these will be a successful 
cal meeting so sacred; its discussions are every-| copy of an English hedge. Hawthorn is its 
iles body’s; and the Russ believes vox populi est vox | basis, but into its composition enters every bush 
de. Dei. The people say nobody but God can judge | and shrub that tenants the kingdom, besides 
Tn the Mir, and for it each one is ready to fight, | herbaceous plants in most complicated variety. 
eal, suffer and die. In this town-meeting there is} Moreover, an English hedge is not complete 
zar not only liberty, but license of speech. The} without an English ditch, in the bottom of 
on- citizens criticise every body and every thing, | which there is often running water. 
ge, from the Czar down, but never in the spirit of| Upon the bank of the ditch grow violets and 
of disloyality. They treat boldly the burning} primroses in the early spring, and later on a 
“ial agrarian question, and often express opinions | little forest of umbellifers and composites in- 
ted about the Sacred Imperial authority itself,| termingled with traiJing convolvuli and legu- 
ho- which would make the hair of a well-bred towns- | minous plants. For the body of the hedge the 
ole man stand on end. But the peasants nevec| basic hawthorn is frequently in the minority, 
think that in expressing their minds on publir | overwhelmed for considerable stretches by un- 
rn- questions they are breaking the law. The gov-| ruly elm and aspiring ash, by privet and oak, 
ed ernment never interferes. by blackthorn, even by rose-briars of such di- 
et- Nothing is more surprising than the radical | mensions as to constitute an integral part of the 
she differences in the institutions which prevail in| hedge. It is in these hedges that the English 
to the peasant classes of Russia, and the institu-| maple abounds, trimmed into thick bushes by 
or tions which regulate the lives of its upper classes. | the bill-hook of the hedger, for, though maples 
ch The former are essentially republican and demo- | are not as conspicuous in the English woods as 
- cratic ; the latter are based on imperial despot-| they are in the American, there is such a thing 


ism, and organized on the strictest principles of 


as an English maple, and in the southern coun- 
, bureaucratic control.— The Presbyterian. 


ties it often grows into a handsome little tree. 










of — - Its leaves are small and five-lobed, dark-green 
- English Hedges. in color, and with a tendency to a coppery tint. 
; a The hedge is the last refuge of the blackberry- 

he _ The aspect of the Midland Counties, the Mer- | briars that, hunted mercilessly from pastures 
ly cia of the Heptarchy, and indeed that of all the | and well-kept roadsides, manage to perfect 
18- inland counties of England, differs greatly from among the friendly covert of the hawthorn the 
, that of any part of the United States of America, | fruit so highly prized by the truant school boy. 
s wen from Pennsylvania, that most English Over and through the bushes, often in close 
looking of the States. What is more, it differs proximity to the innocent, mis-called berries of 

le enormously from the aspect of the interior of | 5), briar, the trailing, sickly-green foliage of 


benef 
. any of the countries of Western Europe, from | the bitter-sweet (Solanum duleamara) is abun- 

















. that of France, of Spain, of Italy, each of which dant, and its pretty red berries hang in tempt- 
he has its own peculiar facies. It is not alone in ing bunches. 

. = people, their dress and their houses, that There are orderly hedges and disorderly, and 
- these differences reside. Place yourself in a) every stage between, from the trimmed hedge 


. oe where a square mile of country is visi- around a garden, where interloping shrubs have 


- le, though not a house or a human being is in} Hut little chance, to the field hedge trimmed 
st sight, and yet, if you have visited all these coun-| onoe g year, and the neglected one that has 
nD tries, you can at once feel certain whether YU! been allowed to grow at its own will for a suc- 
8 are in the interior of Pennsylvania, England, | oo.sion of seasons. Such a hedge as the last 


dj =: Gaul, Spain, or Italy. I say the interior, be-| named is a paradise to the botanist, though it 









: cause between rocky coast and rocky coast, sand-| i 9 curse to the unlucky farmer who leases the 
* dune and sand-dune, there is considerable simi- long-uneared-for farm, for not only have such 
7 ram all the world over, just as te = ~ components as oak, ash, and elm increased into 
i ween any two large cities, the inhabitants of small and untidy trees, but the bank and ditch 
|- which live in flats. Neither does the difference | o 44 4 tangled mass of meadow-sweet, blackberry- 
‘i reside in ithe geological nature of the country briars, sweet-scented willow-weeds, red lychnis, 
4 a — all the qoaanries named are €n-| ragged-robin, bladder catch-fly, meadow-rue, 
owed with a most varied geological structure. | qj} rag-worts, mallows, and big red thistles.— 
il The scenery around Warwick and Worcester} yy Lockington. 

if ff does not bring to mind that of the Triassic dis- 



















e trict north of Philadelphia, nor do the chalk ? ; 

8 districts of France, except near the sea-coast, Scripture I}lustrations. 

8 vividly recall those of England. Thereisno| “Tae Speecn or Lycaonta.”—We know 
h botanical contrast, the flora of Western Europe | from other scources that there was a strange 
e is that of England plus a few additional species. | medley of languages in this part of Asia. Many 
e Between the latter and the Eastern United | different races had in turn taken shelter under 
y States there is a greater difference in this re- | the roots of the Taurus Mountains, and the name 
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of the adjacent province, Pamphylia, signifies a 
mingling of races. Greek, in which, doubtless, 
the apostles addressed them, would be perfectly 
understood only by the educated and the trad- 
ers. The multitude stood in mute astonishment 
till they saw the miracle. 
exclamations of amazement in their mother- 
tongue, and inferred that the gods in human 
form had revisited the earth 
Lycaonia would justify this belief. It is pre- 
served by Ovid in the story of Baucis and 
Philemon, who, in this very region, when Jupiter 
and Mercury had come down, in human dis- 
guise, as poor men, to visit the earth, and had 
been refused admittance by all the inhabitants, 
received them in their lowly hut. 
punished the land by overwhelming it with a 
deluge, when all perished save Baucis and Phile- 
mon, whose hut remained above the flood, and 
was transformed into a magnificent temple. We 
have evidently in this tale a distorted tradition 
of Noah’s flood. 
simple people, to whom the legend was familiar, 
should at once, on seeing the miracle, accept 
this as a second visit of their deities. 
researches have enabled us to ascertain with 
some probability what language was the speech 
of Lycaonia. 
bas did not understand it, for it was only when 
victims and garlands were about to be presented 
to them as gods that they became aware of the 
mistake into which the simple, idolatrous peo- 
ple had fallen. 
Paul when he addressed them in Greek, as a 
gathering of Welshmen might understand Eng- 
lish, but they expressed their own excitement 
in their native dialect. 
east of Tarsus, and not farfrom the site of Derbe, 
where stand three ancient Christian churches 
now in ruins, has been recently found a colossal 
sculpture of two human figures in relief, with 
Hittite inscriptions, something after the fashion 
of the Assyrian sculptures. The inscriptions 
have not yet been deciphered, but their origin 
is undoubted. 
character have been discovered in Cappadocia, 
on the road which leads from Iconium through 
the pass called the Cilician Gates. 
certainly long anterior to the introduction of 
Greek art, and must belong to the period when 
the Hittites, whose monuments have now been 
found all through Eastern Asia Minor, ruled 
the country. 
ued to be the vernacular of the people down to 
the time of Paul. 


They burst out with 


An old legend of 


The gods 


It was very natural that this 


Recent 


It is clear that Paul and Barna- 


They had partly understood 


Now at Ibreez, north- 


Other inscriptions of the same 


They are 


This language possibly contin- 


“Oxen AND GARLANDs.”—The ox was the 


special sacrifice to Jupiter, the king of the gods ; 
and the victim was always bedecked with gar- 
lands and long wreaths of flowers twined round 
the horns and neck before the sacrificial knife 
was inserted. 
a wreath of the flowers or leaves of some plant 
sacred to the deity to whom the offering was to 


The officiating priest also wore 


be made. That the populace of Lystra should 
so soon afterwards be persuaded to turn from 
worship of the strangers to stoning them is in 
accordance with what we know of the character 
of the Lycaonians, who are said by the scholiast 
on Homer, as well as by Cicero, to be a fickle 
and perfidious race. But the stoning was doubt- 
less suggested by the Jews from Iconium, as 
this was exclusively a Jewish mode of punish- 
ment. As we find no mention of a synagogue, 
the Jewish inhabitants were probably few, though 
among them was the family of Timothy, who 
now for the first time heard the Gospel message. 


—H. B. Tristram, in the S. S. Times. 
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From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 





SEWELL’S HOMELY BALLADS. 





A gallant ship went out to sea 
From Scotland’s rocky shore, 

And with her sailed one hundred men 
To dig for golden ore. 


The anchor rose, the sails were set, 
And steady blew the breeze; 

And merrily the vessel went 
Across the tossing seas. 


From morn till night her course she kept, 
The land was still in view, 

And passengers upon the deck 
Oft sighed a long adieu. 


The second day was at an end, 
And night came slowly down, 

But still upon the distant coast 
They saw a lighted town. 


Then darkness settled on the ship, 
And o’er the ocean crept, 

And, ere the middle of the night, 
All but the seamen slept. 


Oh! many went to sleep that night, 
On whom no morn shall rise ; 

And many closed their eyelids then, 
To waken in the skies ! 


And many hearts beat true and warm, 
For those they ne’er would save ; 

And many hopes were buried then, 
Beneath the green sea wave. 


A heavy fog came stealing down, 
And o’er the waters spread— 

So thick, the steersman scarce could see 
A dozen yards ahead. 


There was a moment, and no more, 
No warning crossed the sea— 
An Indiaman, with crowded sails, 

Bore down upon their lee. 


No time to tack, to give her room, 
No time to wake the men; 

The mighty vessel ran them down, 
Then bore away again! 


The eddying waves closed o’er the wreck, 
Then rolled on as before; 

And that ship’s company went down, 
To sail the sea no more! 


A fisherman upon the beach, 
At early break of day, 

Observed an object on the tide 
That rolled within the bay. 


’T was not the seaweed’s heavy mass 
Which clogged the billow’s swell ; 

’Twas not the wood of rifted wreck 
That floated on so well. 


The fisherman strode boldly in, 
And, ere it reached the strand, 

He seized upon a floating form, 
And bore it to the land. 


It was a child—a little girl— 
Of some ten years or more, 

That here the cold, remorseless wave, 
Was casting on the shore! 


And pitiful the look he bent 
On that young form so fair ; 
And tenderly he wiped the face, 
And wrung the heavy hair. 


I'll take her home to Margaret, 
And see what she can do; 

If life is in the body yet, 
She’s sure to bring it to.” 


Within his dwelling on the beach 
He laid the body down ; 

And every means the good wife used 
That she had heard or known. 


The youthful limbs were barely hid 
By clothing for the night ; 

And heavy lay the closed lids 
On eyes that once were bright. 


The soft round cheek was cold and blue, 
That erst was like the rose 

That opens in the early dew, 
When morning zephyr blows. 


The sweet young mouth was tightly closed, 
As if ’twere closed in pain ; 

Oh! will the warm blood ever tinge 
Those livid lips again? 


But Margaret’s patience wearied not: 
She feels the warmth return, 

The little heart begins to move, 
The breath she can discern. 


And do we say—“ Thy cares forego, 
And let the floweret die; 

The tender bud, though blighted now, 
Will blossom in the sky : 


“The storms of life may beat it down, 
And sin may yet prevail ; 
Or poverty, with cruel hand, 
May crush that flower so frail : 


“Oh! let it die?”—but so said not 
The heart of Margaret ; 
Her cheerful hope, like jewel bright, 
In simple faith was set. 


Life was to her a sacred gift, 
A high and priceless thing, 
To which the blessed Son of God 
Did free salvation bring. 


That grace came not to her in vain; 
She heard the heavenly voice, 

That often now within her soul 
Said, “ Margaret, rejoice!” 


The living stream that healed her heart, 
Descending from above, 

Left not a barren soil behind, 
But rich in fruits of love. 


The weeping stranger told her tale 
To no unfeeling ear,— 

Her little brothers all were drowned, 
And both her parents dear. 


And she had no relations left— 
Now they were in the sea; 

They all had left their pleasant homes 
Upon the banks of Dee. 


“Fear not, my lamb,” said Margaret, 
“T will your mother be ; 
And you shall be as merry here 
As on the banks of Dee. 


“ Here’s Marianne, and Isabel, 
And John, and little Jane; 
And you shall be their sister dear, 
And think ’tis home again.” 


The little orphan raised her lips 
To kiss good Margaret’s cheek ; 

But grief lay heavy on her heart, 
And oul she could not speak. 


But ere that many weeks had flown 
Her sorrow died away, 

And little Jessie sang as blithe 
As merry birds in May. 


Down to the fisher’s lowly cot 
The busy neighbors came— 

“Tf you take in that friendless child, 
| think you'll be to blame. 


“Td send her to the Union House, 
And there I’d let her be.” 
Said Margaret, “The Lord has sent 
That little one to me. 


“T should not, of myself, have thought 
A thing like this to do; 
But if God laid it out for me, 
Why, He will bring me through.” 


“You know,” another kindly said, 
“You have already four ; 





And though you're decent, honest folks, 
Still you are reckoned poor.” 


“ And we are poor, and very poor, 
I know,” said Margaret ; 

“ But God can show my husband where 
To cast his fishing net. 


“For He who made fish, you know, 
Can guide them as they swim ; 
The widow and the orphan child 
Hold promises from Him.” 


“Well, you must please yourself, of course; 
But, in my humble thought, 
You're taking on yourselves more care 
Than working-people ought.” 


“Tt may be so—I know,” she said, 
“But still I am content, 
I have a feeling in my mind 
‘That we shall not repent. 


“Tf your sweet darling little Bell, 
Should ever have the lot 
To be shipwrecked and cast away, 
And no friend near the spot— 


“Would you bless with all your heart 
The man who took her in, 
And made a father’s home for her 
In this sad world of sin?” 


“Well, neighbor, that is very true; 
It makes my feelings stir, 
To think that such a cruel fate 
Could ever come to her. 


“No doubt the gentlefolks would help, 
If you would state the case ; 
She is an interesting child, 
And has a pretty face.” 


A cloud passed over Margaret’s brow, 
But still her voice was kind: 
“I'd rather not ask charity, 
It always hurts my mind ; 


“ And ’twill be time to think of that 
If we should get too poor ; 
I think that He will bring her bread 
Who brought her to our door.” 


And so the neighbors went away, 
And many shook their head : 
They said she was a feeling soul, 

But wofully misled. 


And Margaret—she sat down to read 
The Book that gave her light ; 

And as she read, she strongly felt 
That she was doing right. 


In fact, it seemed as clear to her 
As noonday in the sun, 

That they would ne’er repent the thing 
Which they in faith had done. 


The fishing-boat went out to sea, 
The fishing-boat came back, 

And whichsoever way it went, 
The fish were in its track. 


When raging tempests roused the sea, 
And sailors found their graves, 
Unharmed the little fishing-boat 
Lay rocking on the waves. 


For He who walked upon the sea, 
And chose his dearest friends, 

From poor and lowly fishermen, 
The fishing-boat defends. 


No harm can ever touch the thing 
Committed to his care ; 

Nor can a million voices drown 
The voice of earnest prayer. 


And He repaid the simple trust 
Of faithful Margaret, 

And daily taught her husband where 
To cast the fishing-net. 


The fishing-boat went out to sea, 
The fishing-boat came back, 

And whichsoever way it went, 
The fish were in its track. 
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Extracts from the Diary of Louis Taber. 


(Continued from page 157.) 


1851.—I left home in the Fourth Month to 

ya visit to my dear mother. She had been 
suffering for many months with a cancer in her 
right breast, and there was no prospect of her 
recovery. 

On my way I attended Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for three days, with pleasure and profit. 
[ thought that the promise to the church of 
Philadel phia formerly would be verified to them 
“Because thou hast kept the word of my pa- 
tience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation which shall come upon all the world 
totry them that dwell upon the earth.” Through 
the cupidity of railroad agents I met with some 
detention on my journey, but arrived at my 
destination with improved health. Mother was 
not expecting me so soon. and was much over- 
come by our meeting. I found her suffering 
patiently most excruciating torture from her 
disease. 

She often slept but little if any at night, and 
through the day would be afflicted with most 
acute suffering. Her patienceand fortitude were 
truly very remarkable. She was able to be about 
her room, and had intervals of ease and would 
be quite cheerful. We could then visit her, and 
I spent most of my time with her. It was truly 
distressing to witness her sufferings without the 
possibility of affording any relief. 

During the time of my stay, I attended a 
Monthly and a Quarterly Meeting of the little 
number who stand for the law and the testiniony. 
I thought the good Master was with us, and 
owned them, and their work, and that if cir- 
cumstances should require it, it would be my 
place to stand by them and to stand with them. 
Truth and true Friends will yet own them. I 
met here with my brother and his wife, Silas 
and Anna Taber, who came to see “mother.” 
Two days before I intended to leave, I received 
atelegraphic despatch from Mary Ann, saying, 
that Rachel had been sick for two weeks, and 
she wished me to return. I took my last leave 
of mother. At our parting opportunity she 
spoke tenderly and beautifully to us, and the 
loved accents of my dear mother lingered with 
me like the voice of an angel from the land of 
the blest. She said in substance that we must 
not think too much of her sufferings ; she trusted 
strength would be given her to bear her allotted 
portion of affliction. She was very glad we had 
come to see her once more in this world, and if 
now we must be finally parted she trusted it would 
be well with her, and that we might be per- 
mitted to meet in those blissful mansions above, 
where there would be no more parting or suffer- 
ing or sorrow, but rivers of gladness, and pleas- 
ures at his right hand for evermore. 

Mother continued to fail and to suffer through 
thesummer. Her left breast became affected 
and her left arm swollen, inflamed and painful. 
She could not lie down for a number of weeks 
and required two and three attendants, yet she 
did not repine or murmur. She said, “ Give 
my love to all my friends and tell them when 
lam gone it will be well with me.” 

She died Ninth Month 21st, 1851, aged sixty- 
three. Her close was calm and peaceful ; her 
funeral large and solemn. She is resting from 
her labors and her works follow her. It was 
* cause of thankfulness and rejoicing rather than 
of sorrow to know she was released from all her 
earthly conflicts, and that her redeemed and 
purified spirit was sweetly reposing in one of 
those blessed mansions prepared (by the Lord) 


for his children from the foundation of the 
world, 

My mother’s mother, Hannah Carpenter, died 
of the same disease, and at the same time of life, 
in the sixty-third year of her age. 

From an early period of life, even from a 
child, my soul was frequently broken and ten- 
dered before the Lord, and in some of these 
seasons when it was shown what would be re- 
quired of me, and the lamp of the Lord shone 
around me, came the voice of the Holy Spirit, 
“ Follow Jesus,” “ Love and trust thy Heavenly 
Father and He will be with thee through all, 
and thou shalt be a child of his and He will 
care for thee!” Ah! had I so loved and trusted 
and been faithful, how much of mental conflict 
would have been spared me, and how much far 
ther might I now have been on my spiritual 
journey towards the land of promise? But I 
have not been sufficiently watchful and prayer- 
ful, and my mind has been frequently too much 
occupied with the things of this present life. My 
religious duties have been, I trust, measurably 
performed. When able, I have regularly at- 
tended meeting, but often in a cold and indif- 
ferent state, which I believe is now prevalent 
amongst us. A few times my Master has opened 
my mouth iu a few words, and subjects have 
often presented without any command to break 
the bread and hand to the multitude. 

I often fear, even if my life should longer be 
given for a prey, that I shall never attain to 
much usefulness. But God knows best what is 
best for his children, and how to accomplish his 
own purposes. My petition often is, as that of 
Moses, “If thy presence go not with us, carry 
us not up hence.” Nothing is to me more pain- 
ful than lifeless and unsanctified offerings, or 
more refreshing than a living baptizing min- 
istry. Since the death of my mother, when this 
language has been revived, “ Our fathers where 
are they? and the prophets do they live for- 


ever?” it has been sealed upon my spirit, that if 


I will be faithful, her mantle will rest upon me! 
Oh! might I be but as humble, as little, as lively, 
as faithful in my gift, then could the one talent 
be returned with thankfulness, and doubled to 
my hand. 
Mount PLeasant, Ohio, First Month, 1852. 
(From a letter to M. H. B.) 


Ninth Month 20th—Dear Brother: While 
we were assembled to pay the last sad rites to 
our dear departed sister, I felt that it was a fear- 
ful and solemn thing to break the silence of so 
deeply interesting an occasion. Yet may I truly 
acknowledge my spirit was bowed down in sym- 
pathy and in sorrow with thee, my bereaved 
brother, and with thy lonely and _ stricken 
daughter Lydia. For I afresh remembered 
how in years long gone by, and far away in 
another land, we followed to her last resting 
place here below, the remains of one beloved by 
us all, but a sister dear to thee. In the morn- 
ing of her existence and while she was prepared 
and waiting to become a chosen bride on earth, 
she was taken by the Bridegroom of souls to 
become the companion of angels in that celes- 
tial city whose Builder and Maker is the Lord.* 
And I felt that the tear of sympathy for the 
living and of sorrow over the dead might be 
forgiven us, when I remembered that on a simi- 
lar occasion our great Example, even Jesus 
wept. And now that thou hast been called to 
leave the remains of the chosen and cherished 
and faithful companion of thy life as with stran- 


* Her funeral was the day on which she would have 
been married. 


gers in a distant land, the hearts of many who 
have known the depths of sorrow are prepared 
to sympathize with thee and with you. But we 
have cause to believe that through the merit 
and mercies of our Redeemer, her purified 
spirit (with that of my own dear mother) is 
now sweetly reposing in one of those mansions 
prepared for his followers from the foundation 
of the world. 

First Month 18th, 1853.—After retiring last 
evening, we were called up and informed of the 
sudden death from apoplexy of our dear mother 
Rachel Hill. My dear M. A. went immediately 
to father’s and I staid with the children. Fervent 
were my supplications to the throne of grace 
that we might be sustained under this great and 
sudden bereavement. When we reflect upon 
the shortness of life, and the suddenness with 
which we may be called, how transitory, how 
worthless appear all sublunary things! A few 


more mornings and evenings, of day stars and 
twilights, and the shadows of death will close 
It has been a long and lonely day 


around us. 
with me. 

On the 20th her remains were interred in 
Short Creek burying ground. Many of her 
neighbors and friends were in attendance. We 
had a sweet and solemn but mournful opportu- 
nity. The silence was unbroken except by the 
utterance of these few words, “ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,” 
and “ Be ye also ready for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 

Seldom has it been required of me to present 
au offering in our meetings, and I have often 
been under discouragement almost fearing that 
through unfaithfulness I had grieved away the 
good Spirit of Grace. With some of my dear 
brethren and sisters I have often had to be 
clothed with sorrow when unsanctified offerings 
have been laid upon the altar of the Lord. 

First Month, 1855.—Oh! how does a minis- 
try in the mixture and out of the pure Truth 
wound and afflict the best and true life. 

We have passed through a painful separation 
in our Yearly and subordinate Meetings. I 
find it to be my place to stand very much alone 
in our family here, being separated in religious 
communion and fellowship from some of my 
nearest and dearest relatives. This is a sorrow 
none can fully know who have not felt the 
keenness of such a separation. I feel that I 
must travel much alone in my spiritual journey 
towards the land of promise. Nothing but the 
sustaining hand of my Heavenly Father could 
have supported me through the changes and 
trials which have been allotted to me in my 
earthly pilgrimage. 

At our little comfortable meeting, since the 
separation the assurance has been mercifully 
felt, and has been expressed, that the Lord does 
know his own children wherever they may be 
scattered, up and down through the land, and 
whatever men may say unto them, and do unto 
them, as they continue faithful, He will preserve 
and keep them even unto the end. And as their 
abiding continues to be in the everlasting pa- 
tience, and in the faith which was once delivered 
to the saints, they will know an overcoming, and 
be permitted to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God. “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” Fear not little flock, it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” All 
the faithful and obedient will finally be gath- 
ered. But most fully do I believe that it was 
in the ordering of Truth though it may have 
been too much in human weakness and infirm- 
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ity that a stand has been taken against the in- 
novations amongst us. Painful as is a separa- 
ration, no decision of any, or all the other Yearly 
Meetings can convince the faithful standard 
bearers among us here that it could be right to 
have submitted to the course pursued by those 
who have separated from us. When time has 
been given us to prove our allegiance to our 
Divine Lord and Master, and the storms and 
tempests which now assail our beloved and once 
peaceful Society shall have passed over, it will 
be made more fully manifest to our brethren 
and sisters of other Yearly Meetings, and the 
world at large, not only that we have not de- 
parted from the principles and practices of 
Friends, but that we have been endeavoring to 
contend for the faith of our forefathers, the 
same as that once delivered to the saints. My 
earnest desire and prayer for Israel—all that 
are of the true Israel—is, that they may be 
saved. May I be numbered among the faith- 
ful who like good old Daniel will be found 
standing in their lots at the end of the days. 

At our last Monthly Meeting, the desire of 
David was brought before me, “Oh, that one 
would give me to drink of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem.” My heart was made glad in 
believing there were not a few among us whose 
spirits desire to partake of those living waters 
clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of 
God, and to eat of the fruit of the tree of life, 
which had twelve manner of fruits and yielded 
her fruit every month, and the leaves of her 
tree were for the healing of the nations,—which, 
with much more was expressed, and Friends 
seemed satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 


faces very pale. They couldn’t comprehend 
the mystery, and, in fact, I felt a little queer 
myself. The mate tried to hold the wheel 
steady, but it was a sorry effurt. He said the 
spokes seemed like the handles of an electric 
battery, from which a succession of sharp shocks 
was produced. At the time there was not more 
sea than one would expect from the wind, and 
there was no land in sight. Pumice and other 
evidences of subaqueous eruption were found a 
few hours later floating in quantity, and I con- 
gratulated myself on the fact that we had es- 
caped a more severe experience. Volcanoes 
have been active in that region since 1796, but 
I never heard of anyone before passing over an 
active one.” 

From several portions of the South Pacific 
Ocean similar reports have been received. They 
indicate more than usual volcanic activity be- 
neath the ocean, and stimulate scientific research 
in regard to phenomena as yet but imperfectly 
understood. 


































Poaching for Birds.—The net that is used on 
such occasions for winged game, is the most 
destructive of all appliances. It is generally 
made of silk, and measures about fifty yards in 
length, and forty yards in breadth. 

The mode of working the net is very simple. 
When the moor is reached, a light bull’s eye 
lamp of the smallest size is firmly fastened on 
the head of a well-trained pointer dog. The 
ends of the net are fixed to two poles twelve 
feet in length. When the poachers are ready 
to start, the dog is unloosed, and the two men 
follow up, dragging the net along the ground. 

The zig-zag movements of the dog are easily 
watched, and when he makes a sudden stop- 
page, this is the certain signal that he is in the 
neighborhood of a covey of birds concealed in 
the heather. The poachers proceed rapidly to 
where the dog has taken up his position, and 
make a semi-circle with the net. The dog leaps 
forward, the unsuspecting birds rise, and the 
chances are fifty to one that they will rush into 
the upraised net, which is at once let down, 
enclosing the whole covey. The men strike 
them down by means of a hazel cane. <A good 
haul is from twelve to forty, sixty, eighty. I 
have known expert poachers bag seventy brace 
before dawn of day. — Friends of Wood and 
Field. 


The Homing Instinct.—A farmer of the name of 
James lived for someat Severn Farm, Quedgeley, 
and had a terrier dug that was specially attached 
to his wife, and always slept at the foot of her 
bed. Two of the sons of the old couple deter- 
mined to try their fortunes in another land, 
and started for America, taking the terrier dog 
with them. They took ship at Bristol for New 
York, and then continued their journey upon a 
canal with many locks. At one of these locks, 
about one hundred miles from New York, they 
lost the dog. They wrote home telling of their 
misfortune, and greatly deploring it, as the dog 
was much valued by the whole family. Before 
the letter arrived, “Jock” was found one even- 
ing in his old place at the foot of — James’s 
bed. It was proved that he somehow missed 
his young masters at the lock, and had returned 
to New York, and there had sought out the 
vessel in which they had come over from Eng- 
land. Fortunately for the intelligent little 
creature, it was still in harbor, and was soon 
going back to Bristol. “Jock,” it was found, 
had insisted on being taken on board. Arrived 
at Bristol, he smelt out a Severn barge, and 
succeeded there also in inducing the boatmen 
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Condensed Food.—Coffee may be prepared so 
that a small lozenge will make a cup of the 
beverage. After roasting the bean, an infusion 
of it is made in large vessels, holding 240 pounds 
at a time. The liquid is drawn off into an 
evaporating tank. The air is withdrawn by an 
air-pump, and the liquid rapidly evaporates 
under the heat of steam-pipes. When it is re- 
duced to the consistency of molasses, it is drawn 
out of the tank and poured into trays of en- 
amelled ware, in which the coffee is reduced to 
a dry solid. This is scraped from the trays, 
ground into powder and moulded into lozenges. 

Eggs are sold in a shape resembling saw- 
dust. The whites and yolks are evaporated to 
dryness, and then scraped from the pans and 
ground. 

When condensed milk was first introduced, 
the inventor carried the daily supply for New 
York city in a ten-quart pail. It has now grown 
to be an enormous business. The inventor died 
worth $7,000,000, made out of the business. 

We have now concentrated apple-juice, jellies, 
cocoanut and other preparations. 






















Sea Volcanoes.—V olcanic disturbances at sea 
have been quite numerous of late. One of the 
most interesting reports is that given by Captain 
Sieward, of the schooner Dora Sieward, who 
reports the following experience in the neigh- 
borhood of Atkha Island : 

“ The sea itself I have never known to be so 
disturbed. The roll of the waves was broken, 
and the water hissed and seemed to boil, while 
at a little distance away, not more than a half- 
mile, it appeared to us, a light steam vapor 
spread itself over the surface of many hun- 
dreds of yards. I could hardly keep my feet, 
and the men were holding to the rigging, their 

















in charge to take him as a passenger. He ey 
dently knew that these barges passed the dom 
of his old home on the river bank. When th 
barge he had chosen arrived at a spot oppoaiy 
Severn Farm, “Jock” jumped overboard an 
swam ashore. In this way he arrived home som 
time before the letter from America telling gf 
his loss. 


English Buzzard.—Buzzards have been 
as pets. M. Fontaine makes mention of om 
that was brought to him. It was—Casself; 
Natural History tells us—very wild at first, by 
soon became tame enough to eat out of its may. 
ter’s hand, and to walk about the garden, com. 
ing to be fed when called upon. It was noy 
given complete liberty and flew away. Of 
course it was given up for lost, but in som 
hours he rushed into the house in great has 
followed by four or five other buzzards. 

Its fidelity was now no further disturbed, i 
came every night to sleep on its owner’s win 
dow, and grew so familiar as to take singular 
pleasure in his company. It attended con. 
stantly at dinner; sat on a corner of the table 
and very often caressed him with his head and 
bill, emitting a weak, sharp cry, which, how 
ever, it sometimes softened. This privilege was 
peculiarly its master’s; and one day it followed 
him when he was on horseback more than two 
leagues, flying above his head. 

Although not the least afraid of dogs and 
cats, it had to them a strong aversion, and often 
had tough battles with them, in which it cam 
off victorious. “I had,” says M. Fontaine, 
“four very strong cats, which I collected into 
my garden with my buzzard; I threw to them 
a bit of raw flesh; the nimblest cat siezed it, 
the rest pursued; but the bird darted upon her 
body, bit her ears with his bill, and squeezed 
her sides with his talons so forcibly that the 
cat was obliged to relinquish her prize. After 
another cat snatched it the instant it dropped, 
but she suffered the same treatment, til the 
buzzard got entire possession of the plunder. 
He was so dexterous in his defence, that when 
he perceived himself assailed at once by the te 
four cat, he took wing and uttered a cry ofer | 
ultation. At last the cats, chagrined with their 
repeated disappointment, would no longer com § bee 





tend. Suy 
This buzzard had a singular antiphaty to all J pen 
covered heads. He would not suffer a red cap} 


to be worn by any of the peasants; and so alert § tes 
was he in whipping it off, that they found their } ber 
heads unaccountably bare. He also snatched § Ha 
away wigs, but without doing any injury. He 

He carried these useful articles to the nearest | 
















and tallest trees, where he hung them up. . 
cit 

Items. be 

Skepticism vs, Credulity.—It is an observation ty, 
that has frequently been made, that some perso § oo, 
who are skeptic in matters of religion, frequently § py 
believe in things that most men of sense rejeh J jg, 
Lowell says: “I have observed that many who # 4, 
deny the inspiration of the Scripture hasten tor § 4, 
dress their balance by giving a reverend credit @ gc 
the revelations of inspired tables and camp-stools as 
New Hebrides Superstitions.—On going out om he 
afternoon I observed a number of natives quite® ea 
a commotion at the garden gate; it was evidest ek 
that some subject of unusual interest was engagiag D 
their attention. a 
One of the village teachers from a district ry ™ 
miles down the coast then came forward witht li 
curious basket in his hand, holding it almost# 
arm’s length, and holding it tightly as if it n 
been a slimy fish that would escape from his a 
The contents of the basket were turned out a 


here was the ordinary stock in trade of a sorcerer 
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amma amma aI aa i 
its members some honest hearted Friends who 


prought and laid at my feet. 

Carefully ae up in some leaves was a sec- 
tion of bamboo filled with a substance the compo- 
sition of which is wood charcoal and a burned 
lizard, powdered up, and in evil hands said to have 
the power of bewitching women, stealing their 
hearts, and leading them into evil ways ; then there 
was a quantity of red pigment used, then another 
object of a different character was brought out, this 
was a sacred stone or idol. These stones are sup- 

by the natives to be inhabited by certain 
spirits, and, by propitiating them, wind or rain may 
be made or enemies may be destroyed by disease 
and death. 

It is hard to root out in a single generation these 
superstitious notions. The aye ety that there 
may be truth and reality in these dark doings 
lingers long in the native mind, even after religious 
truth has apparently been received. But, on this 
occasion, the force of public opinion had got too 
strong to further tolerate this sorcerer’s doings. He 
had been compelled to give up his bag; and after 
aconclave of head men had talked the matter over, 
the man was expelled from that district for three 
ears; at the end of which time, if he has given up 

is evil doings, he may return to his own tribal 
lands. Not many weeks afterward another of my 
native assistants brought two flattish round stones 
about the size of duck eggs. These stones had been 
given up by one who had long withstood the Gos- 
pel call. ‘They had been in the possession of the 
one family for three generations, which must have 
been over a hundred years, and used to be of con- 
siderable importance in connection with heathen 
ceremonies. 

For many years these two stones had been hid, 
the general public knew nothing of their where- 
abouts as the island had become professedly Chris- 
tian; but the chief of that district, who was once 
awild savage, underwent a saving change; not sud- 
denly, but by degrees the temper of the lion be- 
came the comparative meekness of the lamb.— The 
Independent. 


Religious hg oe in Germany.—How great the 


tension is in Germany between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics can be seen from the fact that 
Bishop Korum, under whose auspices the Holy 
Coat crusade at Treves was carried out some months 
ago, brought suit against a Protestant student of 
theology, Wilhelm Reichard, who had published 
a brochure criticising the whole affair. The best 
legal talent was engaged on both sides, and the 
young man was condemned to imprisonment for 
six weeks and his publisher to three. The case has 
been appealed, and will undoubtedly reach the 
Supreme Court of the Empire at Leipzig.—Jnde- 
pendent, 


Prohibition in Des Moines, Iowa.—The following 
testimony in regard to the practical workings and 
benefits of prohibition is from the pen of John J. 
Hamilton, editor of the Des Moines Daily News. 
He says: “In my own city of Des Moines, I have 
seen Prohibition, though poorly enforced, do that 
which, if generally accomplished in American cities, 
would make this republic a model. In ten yearsa 
oy of twenty-three thousand people, ruled by a 

ld, corrupt and powerful municipal ring, and 
with sad extremes of wealth and poverty, has been 
transformed into a city of seventy thousand orderly, 
contented and prosperous people; with almost no 

iness failures; with savings banks piling up 
deposits; with last week's bank clearances 
nearly two hundred per cent. greater than those of 
the corresponding week of last year, and this gain 
going on constantly; with the workingmen, once 
an engine of misrule, now a reliable power for 
honesty in public affairs; with the better elements 
easily in control at all times and carrying all city 
elections, almost without effort; with the worse ele- 
ments discouraged and submissive; with churches 
and schools dominant, and with nearly three thou- 
sand students enrolled in colleges within the city 
limits, 

. “This did not come without fierce opposition, 
noting, and even assassination; but it has come, 
and it is what America needs everywhere, even if 
# must involve martyrdom here and there.” 
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We recently received a letter dated Eleventh 
Month 4th from a Friend in a distant city, 
where there are very few persons resident who 
belong to our religious Society ; and who, in con- 
sequence, sits down at stated times and holds 
meetings for Divine worship with his own family 
and the few others who incline to sit with them. 
The letter thus describes an incident that hap- 
pened the day he wrote: 

“ A man not a Friend, but a minister, called 
on me to-day, having heard that the ‘ Friends’ 
Church’ had no pastor. He offered his ser- 
vices for the position, and agreed to stir us up 
and build up a church, as he had assisted in 
other Friends’ Meetings, in neighboring States. 
Salary could be left to later consideration, after 
we had ascertained his value. He seemed a good 
man, but very vague about Geo. Fox’s notions 
regarding worship and the ministry. 

“T assured him that those who sat with us 
must be satisfied with their present way of doing, 
and gave him some information as to how con- 
servative Friends did in such matters, and our 
belief regarding them. After some discussion, 
this would-be-pastor of a Quaker Meeting, in 
search of a job, moved on, fully persuaded that 
I was not enterprising; and I think with lin- 
gering hopes that some Friends here would find 
a place for him. But I anticipate no trouble 
as far as he is concerned. He has last been 
employed in Stirling, Kansas.” 

This simple incident illustrates one of the 
features connected with the pastorate system. 
Among Friends, the members all pursue their 
outward business on which they depend for the 
support of their families. If the Head of the 
Church requires any one of them to publicly 
advocate his cause, He furnishes them with the 
message to be delivered, and with the necessary 
authority and ability. They are not required 
to spend the intermediate days in study and 
literary preparation; and so sacred does this 
holy office seem, that they shrink from associ- 
ating any idea of pecuniary compensation with 
it. Freely they receive their message from their 
Divine Master, and freely they communicate it 
to others. But when a man undertakes to 
preach at stated times to an audience, he must 
necessarily prepare himself beforehand, for he 
knows not that the Lord will give him a mes- 
sage when he wishes it. This previous prepara- 
tion carries with it, in a general way, the need 
of pay, so that he may have the means of sup- 
porting his family. 

We may well pity this poor preacher, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of obtaining a job which 
would pay his family expenses; yet we must 
approve of the course pursued by our friend 
and correspondent. Far better for him and his 
fellows to sit down in silence and wrestle with 
God for a spiritual blessing, than to sit as mere 
listeners to the ideas collected together by a man 
paid for the purpose. 


We have received printed minutes of “‘ West- 
ern Yearly Meeting of Friends ” (Conservative 
Body) of which some account we believe has 
already appeared in our columns, and of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting of Friends’ Church, the 
name assumed by the Progressive branch of 
the Society of Friends in the part of Indiana oc- 
cupied by it. While we doubt not there areamong 


mourn over the departures from our ancient 
principles, yet it appears evident that import- 
ant changes in our doctrines and the practices 
growing out of them are favored by those who 
have a controlling influence in the conduct of 
its affairs; so that there seems a propriety in 
its adoption of a new title, which may distin- 
guish it from those who are endeavoring to 
walk in the footsteps of their forefathers in the 
Truth. 

In the Report of the Committee on Bible 
Schools, it is stated that the universal acceptance 
of the Bible School “would abolish war, and 
labor strikes, and saloons and prize fights, and 
every abomination.” Experience shows that 
while “the commandment is holy, just and 
good,” yet something more than a simple know- 
ledge of the Divine commands is required to 
reform mankind. The Grace of God, which 
brings salvation, not only teaches what is right, 
but gives strength to walk in the way of holiness. 
The Apostle Paul wrote to his beloved Timothy, 
that the Holy Scriptures “are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” But if we do not possess that 
living, operating faith, which is the gift of God, 
we may study the Bible year after year, with- 
out making a single step towards Heaven. 

We do not make these remarks to discourage 
a familiar acquaintance with those valuable 
writings, but to caution against the dependence 
on a knowledge of them, without submission of 
heart to the converting, regenerating power of 
the Spirit of Christ, which alone can cleanse 
from all unrighteousness and prepare us for ad- 
mittance into that blessed kingdom where noth- 
ing that is impure or unholy can ever enter. 

The Report on Earlham College gives the 
whole number of students during the year as 
334, of whom rather more than one-half were in 
the College department. Of these, 77 were study- 
ing music, a fact which shows that the Yearly 
Meetings controlling this institution have laid 
aside the ancient testimony of Friends against 
music as an indulgence promoting a worldly 
spirit, and otherwise objectionable. 

The Report of the Evangelistic Pastoral and 
Church Extension Committee, speaks of the 
large number of meetings held under its aus- 
pices, and gives an estimate of the number of 
“conversions ” and “ renewals” which were the 
fruit of those meetings. But little reliance can 
be placed on such estimates; for we believe most 
religiously-minded people can refer to periods 
when their feelings were touched and desires 
after good raised in their minds, which for want 
of watchfulness and faithfulness soon passed 
away and left them still in bondage to sin. 
Such temporary emotions of good cannot prop- 
erly be regarded as evidences of a change of 
heart—of “ being washed, sanctified and justi- 
fied in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” “By their fruits shall ye 
know them,” said our Saviour; and time must 
be allowed for the development of fruits, in 
order to tell who are converled (or changed men 
and women), for we cannot read the hearts of 
one another. 

The Committee reported that 33 of the min- 
isters were stationed as pastors; and they 
evidently favored the extension of that un-Qua- 
kerly system, saying, “ Nearly all of our Meet- 
ings, whether old or new, demand a regular 
minister ;” and they urge the Yearly Meeting 
“to organize plans and carefully execute those 
already employed in bringing about a thorough 
system of the distribution of our ministers, so 
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that no Meeting shall be left uncared for in 
this respect.” 

The statistical tables give the whole number 
of members as 13,923. 


The absence from home of the Editor for two 
or three weeks, is the excuse he offers to his 
contributors for any apparent neglect. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrtep States.—On the 6th instant President Har- 
rison’s message was read in the United States Senate. 
A large part of the document recites the growth and 
prosperity of the country, which the President ascibes 
mainly to the system of protection adopted by the Re- 
publican party. He anticipates national disaster by 
the adoption of the policy of the incoming Adminis- 
tration. The finances of the Government have been 
honestly administered, the advantages of reciprocity 
are mentioned, also the mutual charges of fraud by 
the leading political parties. 

On the 6th instant Senator Peffer introduced a bill 
forbidding the collection of special liquor taxes from 
persons other than those who are authorized by State 
laws to traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

The Postmaster General on the 7th instant issued an 
order providing that from and after First Month Ist, 
1893, the fee for registering mail matter shall be eight 
cents. instead of ten cents for every separate piece 
registered. 

it is estimated that the value of the honey and wax 
produced in this country during the past year was 
$20,000,000. 

New York saloon keepers are no longer, it is stated 
by enemies of Tammany Hail, to treat with police cap- 
tains, but to make their political contributions direct 
into the treasury of Tammany Hall. As there are 8000 
saloons, and as two dollars a week would be a small 
contribution for such, to make the aggregate even on 
this basis would be $800,000 a year. If this were true, 
what a fund Tammany Hall would have, in addition 
to its other income, to use in maintaining its power in 
the city. 

The will of Jay Gould was offered for probate in 
New York on the 12th instant. The executors, in 
their petition, said that the property in New York 
State consists of $2,000,000 in realty and $70,000,000 
in personalty. 

A bill has been introduced in the Alabama Legisla- 
ture to amend the Constitution so as to allow women 
the right to vote and hold office. A strong fight will 
be made in the Legislature against the bill placing re 
strictions on the use of cigarettes. 

A deed has been recorded at Salem, Massachusetts, 
by James H. Carlton, who recently purchased the 
Whittier homestead in Haverhill, conveying to a 
board of nine trustees the homestead, to be held in 
trust forever as a memorial of the poet, and to be at 
all times open to the public, subject to such conditions 
as the trustees may impose. 

A Friend in Massachusetts writes: ‘The Supreme 
Court of R. I. has decided against the claims of the 
Trustees in the Joseph Green will case—one Judge 
dissenting. It is hardly likely the Trustees will carry 
the case further, but abandon the property to the 
heirs. The grounds taken by the two Judges were 
that the bequest was for a hospitable, but not for a 
charitable purpose. Well! if all hospitality was ban- 
ished from the world, how much charity would be 
left ?” 

The process of engraving on glass by electricity is 
exhibited at the American Institute in New York. 

A rich vein of nickel ore has been discovered near 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 416, 
being 63 more than last week, and 84 less than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of the foregoing 210 were 
males and 206 females; 53 died of pneumonia; 43 of 
consumption ; 35 of diseases of the heart; 29 of diph- 
theria; 18 of cancer; 17 of bronchitis; 15 of apo- 

plexy ; 16 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
14 of old age; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of 
scarlet fever; 11 of paralysis; 10 of casualties; 10 of 
marasmus. 
Markets, &ce.— U.S. 2’s, 100 102; 4’s, reg., 11341134; 
coupon, 114 a 1143; currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. 

CoTTON was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 104c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FEep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, 16 a 17¢.: spring 
bran, in bulk, spot, 15 a 16c. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
















































Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.65; do. do., straight, $3.75 a 
$4.00 ; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.35; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.25 a $3.65; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.15; do., pateat 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quoted at $3.45 per barrel for choice Pennsy!vania. 
Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm at $1.90 to $2 per 
100 pounds for new. 


medium, 4% a 4fc ; common, 4} a 44c.; culls, 3} a 4c. 
fat cows, 24 a 3}c. 


de.; medium, 44 a 44c.; common, 3} a 4c.; culls, 14 
a 3c.; lambs, 4 a 6c. 


88 a 8c. 


ish Government has practically decided to adopt penny 
postage throughout the Empire. 


Silver became a trifle steadier after a 1elapse in the 
middle of the week. There is now apparent a general 
conviction that the Brussels Conference will close 
without arriving at any practical arrangement. 
India Council’s refusal on Tuesday to accept low ten- 
ders for bills, especially when it became known that 
only a quarter of the amount offered was applied for, 
greatly contributed to depress silver, and this depres- 
sion in turn adversely affected all silver securities and 
depressed Stock Exchange business generally. 


ment. 


Davies, Conservative, who was returned from Roches- 
ter by a majority of 407 votes over Frederic Brunning 
Madison, Gladstonian. The Liberals sent in a petition 
under the Corrupt Practices act against the election 
of Davies, and the E’ection Petition Judges handed 
down a decision depriving him of his seat on the ground 
of bribery, which consisted of treating electors. 


shire to fill the vacancy in the House of Commons 
caused by the acceptance by Peter Esselemont, the 
Gladstonian who was returned at the last general! elec- 
tion, of the salaried office of Chairman of the Scottish 
Fishery Board, has resulted in the return of Thomas 
Ryburn Buchanan, who received 4,243 votes against 
2,917 cast for Colonel Russell, Unionist. 
stonian majority at the general election was 1,624. 
Buchanan’s majority was 1,326. 
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GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 75 a 75} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 49} a 50} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 413 cts. 
Beer CatTLe.—Extra, 53 a 5c. good, 5 a 5}c.; 


SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 5$c.; good, 43a 


Hocs.—Extra Western, 8 a 9c.; other Western, 


ForEten.—The London Chronicle says that the Brit- 


A dispatch from London dated the 11th inst. says: 


The 


The Conservatives have lost another seat in Parlia- 


The latest member to lose his seat is Horatio David 


The election in the Eastern Division of Aberdeen- 


The Glad- 


On the 7th inst, the Spanish Premier Canovas asked 


the Chamber for a vote of confidence on the Govern- 
ment’s action in the municipal scandals. 
ber rejected the request by a vote of 129 to 121. 
Silvela party were in the majority. 
stained from voting. 
signed. 


The Cham- 
The 
The Liberals ab- 
The Cabinet immediately re- 
A new one has been formed, with Sagasta as 
Premier. 

The new French Cabinet is generally approved by 


the moderate section of the public. although they assert 
that the Ministry must fall before long. 
general opinion is that Ribot will retain his post until 


A more 


the election in Sixth Month. 

The New York Hera/d’s special correspondent at 
Berlin announces positively that the Military bill 
sees likely to be defeated. 

The following interesting statement has been re- 
ceived from London: “In the midst of the cry for 
work raised by the genuine professional unemployed, 
comes the announcement that two thousand Russian 
Jews are on their way to London from Odessa. As 
there is no outlet to America, they will have to find 
lodgement there and join the ragged, unkempt throng 
of paupers who are making day and night hideous on 
Tower Hill. 

“The Secretary of the Jewish Unemployed Com- 
mittee makes the astonishing statement that there are 
already fifteen thousand unemployed in the East end 
of London. Nearly two-thirds of the number are men 
of family, thus swelling the list of the distressed and 
starving of this class to more than double the original 
figures. 


“The Jews form a comparatively small number of 


those who are clamoring for work or its equivalent— 
bread. Now comes this solid phalanx of Russians 
from the Black Sea to add to the misery of the unfor- 
tunates. 

“ Politicians are becoming alarmed at the situation. 
They know that something must be done, and all agree 
that the only logical conclusion is that which is ar- 
rived at by the United States Government. The 


prompt restriction of immigration and the closing of 
the \merican ports to undesirable foreigners has serve 
to widen and make more attractive the road to Lo. 
don. Once here the foreigner becomes an immediay 
charge upon the community, for there is nothing for 
him to do save shout himself hoarse and hungry q 
Tower Hill.” 








Ne ee 


There are reported to be 950,000 persons imprisong 


in 875 jails in Russia. 
| 


aaa teeta an aa 
Diep, Eleventh Month 6th, 1892, at his residence 
in Pleasantville, N. Y., Joun B. Foster, in the eigh. 
tieth year of his age, after an illness of several mont! 
the evident result of age, and a general breaking down 
of the system, by reason of which, his mental facultig 
were at times somewhat affected also, though posses. 
ing naturally astrong and vigorous constitution. From 
early life he manifested earnest, religious feeling, and 
a lively conscientious conviction of the pure doctring 
and principles ever held by Friends. He was careful 
in their maintenance and practice in his own particu 
lar, and solicitous to see others doing the same, and 
never swerved from a love of their silent worship, 
and their practice of a living Gospel ministry. Con 
sequently he became greatly grieved with the flagrant 
innovations upon them, especially of latter times, and 
by some of those whose more especial duty it wast 
support and maintain them. 
trial and suffering of mind during his latter years, even 
to the extent of partially absenting himself from his 
meeting, when indeed, it had been given him tose 
in that light which makes truly manifest the utter want 
of spiritual life in the ministrations thereof. This 
painful recourse however, with its consequent increase 
of the breach of unity, could not prevent grief and 
sadness from overspreading his mind, when anxiously 
thoughtful about the future of our beloved and once 
highly favored Society. Under date of Fourth Month 
5th, 1892, he writes, “My last letter to thee was 
scarcely out of my reach when I feared I had not been 
sufficiently guarded in some expressions; anything 
like exultation | never could bear, and I have always 
felt, and now more than ever, that ‘it is the humble 
the Lord will teach of his ways,’ and I can assure thee 
that | feel myself to be a poor creature, utterly unable 
to do anything of myself, and I am often humbled as 
it were into the very dust, until it appears to me that 
my well being depends upon this humility. 
we can scarcely feel too strongly that we are by nature 
utterly undone and have no merit of our own, dnd 
that it is only through the merits, mercy and free 
grace of our Lord and Saviour Jeuss Christ, that we 
can have any well grounded hope and trust in our 
acceptance.” This humble dependence upon the Lord 
continued with him to the end; supporting him ina 
quiet, loving, reverent and childlike state of mind. 


This cansed him 


Perhaps 


——, Twelfth Mo. 29th, 1891, in the eighty-seventh 


year of her age, ABIGAIL HAWLEY, a member of Brad- 


ford Monthly Meeting, Pa. All the days of her ap 
pointed time, did she patiently wait and quietly hope 
for the salvation of the Lord. 


——, On Tenth Mo. 16, 1892, at the residence of her 


grandfather, Joseph Hobson, in Monrovia, Morgan 


County, Ind., Mary T. Hopson, in the twenty-sixth 
year of her age, a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting of Conservative Friends, daughter of William 
and Mary Hobson (the latter deceased). She was an 
invalid from infancy. In the fifteenth year of her 
aye she was brought very low and enabled by the light 
of Christ to see her lost and undone condition, She 
sought a place of repentance with many tears and pray- 
ers, and found the atonement Christ made on the cross; 
and in time witnessed a reconciliation with God. Since 
then she bas lived a consistent life, closed peacefully, 
and we hope is enjoying the presence of her Redeemer. 
, suddenly, of heart disease, on the fifth of Eler- 
enth Month, 1892, Jostan L. HAINEs, in his eighty- 
second year. Although not a member of the Society 
of Friends he was closely united to that Society in his 
religious views, and for many years regularly attend 

the meetings for worship at Sixth and Noble Streets 
Notwithstanding he was called hence at a moments 
warning, his friends have the comforting belief that 
his lamp was trimmed and burning. 








Maraiep, Ninth Month 29th, 1892, at Friends’ Meet 
ing-house, Ackworth, Warren County, Iowa, OLtve & 
Morrirt, daughter of William A. and Mary Moffitt, 
to Lewis L. RockweE tL, of Paullina, Lowa, som 
Hubert and Ellen Rockwell. 


, Tenth Month 12th, 1892, at Friends’ Meeting 





house, Greenwich, N. J., ALFRED C. Haryrs, of Bale 
cocas, N. J., toSarau A. Woop, of West Phila. Fa 
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